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PRICES AND SALES. 


The past two or three years have 
given nurserymen much reason for 
thought as to prices in their relation 
to the cost of production, a matter not 
of so much moment when the figures 
were high enough to leave an ample 
margin to cover operations and a rea- 
sonable profit. There is another price 
relation which is equally important and 
worth close thought. This is the mat- 
ter of price in its effect on sales. An 
old adage runs, “Lower prices broaden 
markets,” and doubtless that is true 
to a moderate extent—perhaps more so 
ay the public has ample means to 

uy. 

In the past, prices have been set by 
competition, rather than by any other 
consideration. Of course, it saves a 
good deal of thought to have only to 
look at the other fellow’s prices to de- 
termine what one should set as his own 
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figures. But nurserymen have Jong re- 
alized that such practice was quite out 
of date. There are far more important 
factors than what the other fellow 
charges, in the determination of one’s 
selling price. Cost of production is one, 
and greater effort should be made to 
get information in that regard. An- 
other consideration is that of produc- 
ing sales, and this demands more at- 
tention. Some items will sell in far 
larger number if they can be sold more 
cheaply, while others are so limited in 
demand that even a larger supply would 
not enable the nurseryman to reduce 
his sales figure. 

On the opposite page J. Horace Me- 
Farland presents forcefully his views 
on the price situation in regard to nurs- 
ery stock. His long contact with this 
industry and his close observation of 
its practices make his views well worth 
reading. They are timely, and it is 
hoped that discussion will result to a 
better understanding of the phases of 
price which he brings forward. These 
columns are open for such discussion 
with the intent of advancement of nurs- 
erymen’s interests. 





U. 8S. D. A. FOR COLLECTED STOCE. 


Despite nurserymen’s contention that 
trees and shrubs produced in the nurs- 
ery, especially at the low figures cur- 
rently quoted, are cheaper than col- 
lected material dug by inexperienced 
persons, the press service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture in- 
eluded the following item headed “Lo- 
cal Materials Helpful for Roadside 
Improvement” in its clip sheet for 
newspapers this week: 

“Local materials for roadside im- 
provement can be utilized at a com- 
paratively low cost, says Wilbur H. 
Simonson, landscape architect of the 
bureau of public roads, United States 
Department of Agriculture. Such ma- 


terials include boulders or native stone 
for guard rails, suitable plant material 
salvaged in the path of construction 
operations, trees and undergrowth care- 
fully trimmed in contrast with hap- 
hazard cutting, and other such objects 
naturally adapted to the landscape. 

“The use of approved landscape and 
horticultural specifications for trees and 
plants for roadside improvements is the 
best safeguard in the planning and 
execution of roadside improvements, 
says Mr. Simonson. Codperation be- 
tween all parties engaged in planning 
the work is necessary to insure final 
harmony and attractive results. 

“For the price of a single mile of 
high-grade road surface thirty miles of 
roadside can be improved. This esti- 
mate by Mr. Simonson is based on 
plant materials obtained through fair 
competitive bids, unified control of 
highway building so that construction 
scars are avoided, side slopes graded 
during construction operations to fit 
landscape requirements, and the salvag- 
ing of valuable tree growth. 

“Mr. Simonson calls attention to the 
importance of parking places, spring 
outlets, railings and other such features 
that the motorist sees and enjoys which 
are not necessarily more expensive 
when attractively developed.” 





ZeEsT is given the public’ 's appetite for 
gardening wherever a spring flower show 
is held. Flower shows in a half-dozen 
cities this month should have the full 
support of all branches of the trade. 


Dip you ever notice that nearly every 
large sales organization has a “closer” 
who, if the first salesman cannot get you 
to buy, steps in and tries to clinch the 
sale? If a nursery sales person does not 
seem to satisfy a customer, it is pos- 
sible sometimes for the boss to ask if 
he can be of any assistance in helping 
the buyer make his or her selection. 
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Relation of Price to Cost and Sales 


J. Horace McFarland Points Out Discrepancies in 
Prices That Cost Nurserymen Either Money or Sales 


Is it possible that the scanty nursery 
trade reported and complained of has 
some relation to prices? Are our nurs- 
erymen failing to calculate what it 
costs to grow stock and to price it in 
accordance with that cost, so that a 
fair profit could be obtained instead of 
a much Jarger, hoped-for profit not ob- 
tained? 

Admittedly the nursery trade in Eng- 
land is strong, influential and, if I may 
judge by the constant reading of the 
Horticultural Advertiser, quite satisfac- 
torily profitable right now. (This pub- 
lication, by the way, has as its mast- 
head, “The largest bona-fide trade cir- 
culation. There is not a nursery or 
seed firm of any importance which is 
not on our list of subscribers.”) The 
current issue includes the announce- 
ments of some seventy-five nurserymen 
and seedsmen. 

This publication is wholesale, and its 
prices, therefore, do not compare pre- 
cisely with American prices, but it 
might be worth while to do a little 
comparing, with allowances. 


English Prices. 


For weeks the famous old English 
nursery firm of Wood & Ingram, Ltd., 
Huntington, has been offering “English 
Yews, the Finest Stock in the World; 
Every One a Model, Furnished from 
Top to Ground with Grand Roots,” at 
prices which are not peculiarly low as 
compared with other prices in the same 
publication. Translating them as if the 
dollar and the pound had a parity of 
one to five, it appears that these yews 
were being sold as follows: 14% to 2 
feet, $3 per dozen, $22.50 per hundred, 
and so on, in an assortment of four- 
teen sizes, up to 9 to 10 feet at $10.50 
each. Take a good representative size, 
at 34% to 4 feet, and we get $1 apiece, 
with a lower price per hundred. 

But let us look at just this one item, 
1% to 2 feet, which is offered at 25 
cents each by the dozen. I find the 
same size in Taxus cuspidata, the Jap- 
anese yew, which is hardy in America, 
offered at retail at the following prices, 
each: $3, $3.50, $4, $4.50, $5. The 
dozen price in all these cases is about 
ten per cent less. 

If the Englishmen ean do this stand- 
ard evergreen at 25 cents wholesale, 
is not the write-up of ten to eighteen 
times a little stiff? Does it account 
for the large blocks of evergreens one 


sees, as one goes about, growing up 
toward the burn-pile or the department 
store? 

One of the items that attracted at- 
tention in a prominent English garden- 
ing periodical, Gardening Illustrated, 
which is for amateurs, not wholesale, 
is box edging. One responsible nurs- 
ery is offering this now, for immediate 
effect, at 30 cents per yard. I look at 
three dependable American concerns for 
the same item and find that one con- 
cern would have to get $1.57 per yard 
for 4-inch to 6-inch plants five inches 
apart, while another concern, this time 
wholesale, would sell the same item for 
87 cents, and the third nursery, with a 
high-grade retail trade, wants $2.80 per 
yard. 

Now, most of us know that box edg- 
ing can be grown cheaply indeed from 
good-size cuttings lined out and rea- 
sonably cared for so as to be salable 
in about two years. Most of us also 
know that a great many people are re- 
pelled from buying it because of the 
price. 

I am not intending to do a general 
catalogue survey and comparison, but 
I am suggesting, not that the English 
prices are right, but that in view of 
the stagnation in the American nursery 
trade it is just barely possible that the 
American prices are wrong. 


Cost Knowledge Needed. 


Many years ago, at a meeting of the 
American Association of Nurserymen 
(which had not yet relegated me from 
activity into the side lines as a some- 
what contemptible associate member), 
I vigorously urged the establishment of 
a cost system, so that nurserymen could 
know what stock costs to grow and 
price it accordingly. Just one nursery- 
man in all the United States was will- 
ing to try it, and his was not a large 
business. At this moment I know 
only one nurseryman in the United 
States who assumes to have any ade- 
quate idea of what it costs to grow 
his material, and he continues to be 
prosperous because he sells at prices 
which will yield him a profit and does 
not make his prices according to some 
fad which suggests that this is his time 
to collect for all the previous failures, 

I get about a great deal, and a nurs- 
ery attracts my eyes from any rail- 
road train when there is light enough 
to see what there is on the ground. 


When I consider the millions of un- 
moving coniferous evergreens that I see 
on these journeys, I am grieved that 
they are not planted out somewhere to 
grow into useful beauty for a customer 
who has paid money for them, I can- 
not avoid the impression that prices 
have been, and probably yet are, out 
of any proportion either to the cost 
of the material as it is grown, or to 
the price it is possible to get from 
customers of reduced income. 

Then I do get some rather sorrowful 
reactions because each spring and fall 
season I note the marketing of large 
quantities of these coniferous ever- 
greens in department stores and the 
like, on street corners and from road- 
side stands, at prices seldom more than 
one-fourth the catalogue prices asked 
for the same plants in a reputable nurs- 
ery. Do the department stores and 
street corner hawkers find these conifer- 
ous evergreens growing somewhere in 
the backwoods, or are they bought from 
some nurseryman who is recovering 
from “priceitis?” 


Rose Prices. 


Rose prices intrigue me particularly 
because in the last eighteen years I 
have probably given more attention to 
the spread of rose love and rose plants 
than any other one man in America. 
Early in the game I became convinced 
that roses were being sold too cheaply, 
and I ean still remember the hard 
struggle I had to get one extremely 
capable nurseryman to charge more 
than 35 cents each for the good roses 
he grew. Some one who knows me will 
say that I was selfish, because I wanted 
to print a catalogue about those roses. 
That allegation would be entirely true, 
because I recognize that it costs money 
to sell things and that that cost is as 
legitimate a part of the cost of the 
plant delivered to the customer as is 
that of the paper or the burlap that 
wraps it up. It was a triumph when 
this man got his roses up to 50 cents. 
After a while he got hot with “price- 
itis” and the roses went to $1, with nov- 
elties up to even $2.50, though in only 
one case within my memory, thank 
heaven, has a rose been splashed with 
a price beyond $5—such a price, for ex- 
ample, as a peony or a dahlia or a gladi- 
olus exacts from the “easy marks.” 

Now, what do we see? At this mo- 
ment, broadly speaking from the whole- 
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sale standpoint, a sold-out rose market 
with roses scarce. Even eastern Texas, 
which has shipped fifty carloads of roses 
north this season to masquerade all over 
the eastern states as home-grown (and 
they are mighty good roses, too), is sold 
down to only a few remainders. I have 
taken some trouble to find out what 
some folks think it costs to grow a 
rose under 1934 conditions. I have no 
final conclusions, save that it is not 
hard to find that in some regions the 
shrewd and careful grower can eat 
three times a day and buy an occasion- 
al suit of clothes when he is producing 
roses at 10 cents each in quantity; that 
another grower is quite happy and can 
add cakes to his meals at 15 cents each, 
while there is not any doubt about there 
being decent prosperity at what looks 
much more like a proper price at 25 
cents each. Now, these same roses get 
into the catalogues at 50 cents to $1, 
and a sorrowful quantity of the No. 2 
and No. 3 grades, including the sweep- 
ings of the growers, is being packaged 
for the 5-and-10-cent stores at what 
have you? 

There is the finest possible reason 
for reducing some prices and for in- 
creasing others. The drop in rose prices 
in the last eighteen months has enor- 
mously increased the demand for them 
and the use of them. There is reason 
in all this, and I am hoping that what 
I have written, altogether free from 
any prejudice save a prejudice for the 
profit of the nurseryman, plus a real 
longing to see at least eastern America 
planted as it is not now planted, will 
convince the trade of the importance 
of equitable prices as a means of in- 
creasing the total sales. 





ELIGIBLE FOR LOANS. 


Nurserymen, ficrists, greenhouse men, 
bulb growers and similar growers and 
horticulturists, who devote the major 
part of their time and assets to agricul- 
tural production, have been added to the 
list of “farmers” who are eligible for 
short-term loans from the 587 production 
credit associations recently formed in the 
forty-eight states, according to a state- 
ment of 8. M. Garwood, production credit 
commissioner of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration. 

“To qualify for such credit,” Mr. Gar- 
wood said, “the major portion of the as- 
sets of an individual or a business must 
be devoted to production, half of the 
gross income must be derived from the 
sale of products produced by the appli- 
cant, and at least half of the time of the 
personnel spent in production opera- 
tions.” 

Eligible producers may obtain loans by 
becoming members of a production credit 
association serving their territory, bor- 
rowers obtaining their voting stock in 
the amount of one $5 share for each $100 
or part of $100 borrowed, and by offer- 
ing adequate security. 

Production credit associations are au- 
thorized to make loans for general agri- 
cultural purposes and in making possible 
the growing of-quality products, florists, 
nurserymen and greenhouse men play an 
important part in agricultural produc- 
tion, according to Mr. Garwood. Eligi- 
ble producers, he continued, “who are de- 
voting their major efforts to the scien- 
tific production of fruits, plants and 
vegetables, or other horticultural produc- 
tion, should be able to qualify for pro- 
duction credit.” 

Most of the loans from production 


credit associations will run from three 
to twelve months and will come due at 
the marketing time of the crops or 
plants financed. 

Under the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, local production credit associations 
have been organized covering more than 
two-thirds of the country. There are 587 
associations chartered to date, with a 
total authorized capital of more than 
$60,000,000. 





GEORGE W. HOLSINGER. 


When George W. Holsinger was elect- 
ed secretary-treasurer of the Western 
Association of Nurserymen again Jan- 
uary 25, he began his nineteenth year 
as secretary of the organization. His 
continued enthusiasm and work in be- 
half of the association have been among 
the reasons it is active and thriving 
after forty-four years’ history. 

Next year’s meeting is expected to 
be even more attractive to nurserymen 
of the section, because the ladies are 
going to be invited and arrangements 


George W. Holsinger. 


will be made for their entertainment. 
The dates are already set as January 22 
to 24, 1935, and the meeting will again 
be held at the Hotel President, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

Mr. Holsinger, with L. E. Wilson, 
operates the Holsinger Nursery Co., 
Kansas City, Kan., doing a general 
business as a grower of fruit plants and 
orramentals. Born in 1874, the son 
of Major Frank Holsinger, a nursery- 
man of the last century, he has spent 
all his life in Kansas. After attending 
Kansas University, at Lawrence, he 
was extensively engaged in fruit grow- 
ing until about 1905, when with two 
brothers, Gerald and Clarence, he start- 
ed the Holsinger Bros. Nursery at Kan- 
sas City, Kan. Clarence withdrew and 
went into college work, being now at 
Iowa State College, at, Ames, while Ger- 
ald died in 1920. A son, Wilmer Hol- 
singer, is now associated in the busi- 
ness. The company has 120 acres, most 
of which is in nursery stock. 





HEAVY INJURY TO FRUIT CROP. 


Losses in the fruit crop of the state 
ranging from ten per cent in apples and 
small fruits to complete destruction of 
all fruit buds in peaches and sweet 
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cherries are predicted by G. P. Van 
Eseltine, pomologist at the New York 
experiment station at Geneva, on ac- 
count of the low temperatures that 
have prevailed in most sections of New 
York state this winter. Plums, pears, 
sour cherries and quinces will probably 
not produce more than half a crop, he 
says. 

These estimates are based on records 
of injuries sustained in other seasons 
of severe cold, notably the winters of 
1895-96, 1903-04 and 1917-18, and on 
the fact that lower temperatures have 
been experienced this winter in many 
sections than at any previous time. 





ADVICE FOR CUSTOMERS. 


Expert advice on all phases of gar- 
dening and tree and shrub cultivation 
has been made available at the roof nurs- 
ery of the Emporium, San Francisco, 
Cal.; it is situated in the open air level 
with the fifth floor of the building. 
Problems of soil adaptability, of fertiliz- 
ing, of whether to plant in sun or shade 
and of special climatic conditions in 
various parts of San Francisco and in 
different suburbs will all be solved free 
for the asking by a representative di- 
—_ from the California Nursery Co., 

iles. 





J. W. Burke, Stockton, Cal., recently 
opened a nursery at Escalon, Cal. 


ARTHUR SASSAMAN, formerly employed 
by the Hugh Hills Nursery, Bristol, Ind., 
has bought the business. 


K. TANAKA, owner of the Bakersfield 
Nursery, Bakersfield, Cal., plans to re- 
tire from business and is selling out all 
of his stock. 


THE Evergreen Nursery, El Paso, Tex., 
of which T. E. Hogge is manager, re- 
cently purchased the stock and good will 
of the Goodfellow nursery, El Paso. 


HuMPHREYS’ LANDSCAPE SERVICE, 
Mount Sterling, Ky., has purchased 
two acres and the buildings formerly 
occupied by Brickway the Florist. 


Discussion at a meeting of the In- 
land Empire: Nurserymen’s Association 
at Spokane, Wash., February 8 was prin- 
cipally devoted to matters relating to a 
code. 


ALEXANDER CUMMING, JR., of Bristol 
Nurseries, Inc., Bristol, Conn., recently 
discussed “Growing Chrysanthemums Out 
of Doors, and the Newer Perennials” 
before the Garden Club, Pittsfield, Mass. 


Mrs. J. F. Joyce, whose husband, who 
died last October, operated the Joyce 
Gardens, Kelsey City, Fla., reports that 
she is closing up the nursery. She has 
moved to West Palm Beach, Fla., to 620 
Fern street. 


THe Illinois State Nurserymen’s As- 
sociation will exhibit a model home, with 
complete landscaping and planting, at 
the eighth annual flower show at Chi- 
eago, which opens April 7 at Navy pier. 
ba exhibit will cover a space 20x60 
eet. 


THE property, including the stock, of 
Illinois Nurseries, Inc., Henry, Ill., was 
recently purchased by William Metzger 
& Sons, operating the Wenona Green- 
house, Wenona, Ill. William Metzger, a 
son of the head of the firm, is in charge 
of the nursery, taking over the work 
March 1. 
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Steps in Roadside Beautification 


Told by F. W. Sayers, of Missouri State Highway Department, 
to Western Association of Nurserymen, at Kansas City Meeting 


The United States has approximately 
24,000,000 motor vehicles, the greatest 
number of which now use some portion 
of our various state highway systems. 
For business or pleasure, a motor ride 
or a trip should afford one the enjoy- 
ment of attractive roadsides. Especially 
is this true, for the largest number of 
highway users have no other oppor- 
tunity to spend time in the great out- 
doors. 

National, state and local parks are 
few and far between, if we consider 
the total population and its concentra- 
tion in large metropolitan centers. The 
greatest portion of the state’s popula- 
tion does not have the means nor the 
time to visit many of the existing 
parks. If recreation were confined to 
parks alone, they would soon become 
congested with people and grow monot- 
onous. A partial solution to this diffi- 
culty is the securing of more land for 
public uses 

The time rapidly approaches when all 
privately owned lands will be posted 
against trespassing. In some sections 
of the country, this is already done, so 
that the road user’s only opportunity 
to enjoy the bounties of nature is af- 
forded by the highways. 


Attractive Highways. 


The present-day tendency of our so- 
cial development is toward more hours 
of leisure, which in turn permits of 
more highway travel. Why not build 
attractive highways—as parkways—so 
that we may enjoy the best that nature 
has to give? Then travel on these high- 
ways would give the greatest satisfac- 
tion. 

Many miles are now included in the 
highway system of each state. These 
highways penetrate into remote sec- 
tions of our various states and are the 
avenues which visitors and vacationists 
use to see the country and which en- 
able them to carry away many pleas- 
ant recollections. The highways should 
express, at least, the natural beauty of 
the entire countryside of the particular 
section through which they pass. The 
road and its right of way should be de- 
veloped so that they would be an 
integral part of the countryside. This 
can be done by the removal of all con- 
struction scars, the replanting of trees 
destroyed during construction, the 
planting of shrubbery and the various 
other practices familiar to landscape 
architects. 

As a first step toward the proper 
landscaping of our highways, it is 
necessary to secure ample right of way 
to allow for plantings and for the pro- 
tection of the wooded areas adjoining 
the roadside. At suitable intervals, 
areas for parking of cars should be 
provided where the traffic can readily 
turn off the roadway and view the 
scenic grandeur of the surrounding 
country. Another important step is the 
construction of small parks or park- 
ways along the roadway and adjoining 
wooded areas or along the side of 
streams, which provide the much de- 
sired space for picnic parties and vaca- 


tionists seeking a spot to rest. The 
next step is that of constructing a 
roadbed to fit the landscape and make 
it appear that the roadway is a part 
of the general landscape treatment. 
This calls for the elimination of sharp 
grades, of breaks in the shoulders and 
in the back slopes, as well as sharp 
turns and kinks that offend the eye. 


Need Ample Right of Way. 


This planning of more liberal grades 
for the roadway yields greater safety 
to the traffic along the highway. Wide 
ditches which carry off the drainage 
should be held to a minimum depth; 
shoulders and back slopes should be 
planted to grass and ground cover 
plants and be kept mowed. Where the 
road passes through rock cuts, efforts 
should be made to bring out the natural 
beauty of the rocks. There is nothing 
more beautiful than a rock ledge that 
has aged and become partly covered 
with vegetation. 

The preservation of existing plant 
life and tree growth is important. 
Where trees are found naturally grow- 
ing out of the rock ledges, they should 
not be cut down, for that means a loss 
that cannot be replaced, for probably 
nothing will ever grow in their place. 
It takes years to develop a tree to a 
stage of beauty and usefulness; hence 
provisions must be made for the pro- 
tection and maintenance of trees al- 
ready existing and for those that are 
planted until they, too, reach such a 
stage. 

Through wooded areas, wherever pos- 
sible, views should be opened up by the 
proper cutting and trimming of trees 
and the clearing of underbrush. Wood- 
ed areas should have all dead trees and 
decaying wood removed, and when 
necessary, the live trees should be 
trimmed. Not all the underbrush 
should be removed from wooded areas, 
as such underbrush offers protection 
for the birds; besides, it may be com- 
posed of beautiful native shrubs. 


Landscape Intersections. 


Intersections of highways should be 
landscaped with the safety of the traf- 
fic in mind and with a view of making 
a beauty spot along the road. Trees 
and shrubs should be planted in groups 
in the rolling and hilly sections, while 
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a boulevard treatment, or formal plant- 
ing of trees, serves best in the level 
sections. Near cities, towns and com- 
munities somewhat formal plantings 
ean be made to the best advantage. 
The intensity of such plantings de- 
pends upon the funds available and the 
character of the environment. 

If the suggestions already mentioned 
are carried out, there only remains the 
needed codperation of home owners, 
men of business and public administra- 
tors in beautifying their properties ad- 
joining the right of way in order to 
have a truly pleasing and attractive 
highway. 

Money economically and wisely spent 
for highway landscaping will result in 
much new business from tourists pass- 
ing through. These improvements will 
greatly increase the recreational facili- 
ties, and all property adjoining the 
roadside will become more valuable. 
Each dollar spent on landscaping the 
roadsides will stimulate the spending 
of many a private dollar for the land- 
scaping of the near-by properties. 


Work in Missouri. 


The state highway commission of 
Missouri first sponsored the roadside 
beautification movement six years ago. 
Through its advisory services on land- 
scaping details it has encouraged the 
spending of private funds by indi- 
viduals and organizations. The ad- 
vancement thus made has been con- 
tinuous but cautious and in keeping 
with the demand that has steadily de- 
veloped. During the last few years, the 
state highway department has been re- 
grading many of the back slopes along 
the roadway, in order to give better 
appearance and make maintenance less 
costly. 

Through the summer months, a large 
force of men is employed cutting the 
grass and weeds. The grass seed for 
spring and fall sowing represents a con- 
siderable sum. We have a well organ- 
ized landscaping crew, supplied with 
ample equipment, working the year 
around—planting in the spring and fall, 
cultivating in the summer and trim- 
ming trees in the winter. The large 
number of outstanding beautification 
projects, now completed, speaks well 
for the department’s beautification pro- 
gram. Missouri can be listed ag one of 
the few pioneer states in highway plan- 
ning and development. 





Ir your books are kept according to 
the calendar year, your income tax return 
must be filed by March 15. 


A SALEs lot near East Eleventh street 
and Broadway, Vancouver, Wash., was 
opened about February 1 by Martin 

olmason, of the Pacific Coast Nursery 


Alm mail service was none too reliable 
in the hands of private operators; it will 
probably be less efficient until the gov- 
ernment’s army become well ac- 
quainted with their tasks. The weather 
is an exceedingly important factor in 
the promnt delivery of air mail. 
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Exotics in Cold Climate 


Described at Minnesota Meeting 


The Twin City Nurserymen’s Associ- 
ation accepted an invitation from the 
division of horticulture of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota to hold its February 
meeting at University Farm, St. Paul, 
Minn., February 14. The party dining 
room of the large dining hall building 
had been decorated with evergreens to 
bring the surroundings into line with 
the talk given later in the evening by 
Dr. Henry Schmitz, chief of the divi- 
sion of forestry of the university, on 
new evergreens on trial at Cloquet. The 
largest number of members ever at- 
tending a dinner meeting of the asso- 
ciation was present. 

Following the dinner, Prof. W. H. 
Alderman introduced Dr. Schmitz, who 
gave a talk on “Exotics at the Cloquet 
Forestry Experiment Station.” The 
speaker pointed out that at Cloquet, 
the temperature often drops as low as 
45 degrees below zero. The constant 
snow covering at the station, which 
averages around three feet, is respon- 
sible for the successful establishment of 
a number of seedlings. One point 
stressed by the speaker is to know the 
source of seeds intended to be sown. 
Dr. Schmitz referred to the various 
sources of the seeds received by the 
experiment station and stated that 
Korea, Manchuria and near-by prov- 
inces have contributed much of the ma- 
terial, but that a distance of but a 
comparatively few miles has meant the 
difference between success and failure. 


Larix Varieties. 


A collection of larix seeds was sown. 
Of these, Larix leptolepis resembles the 
European larch, but is much hairier in 
growth. This species has grown well, 
and here again some failures have been 
recorded because of the uncertain 
source of seeds. L. dahurica was 
planted in England many years ago. It 
looks promising, but started into 
growth two weeks earlier than the for- 
mer. Dr. Schmitz explained that at 
Cloquet little growth started until all 
danger from frost was past. The larch 
from north Korea has grown four and 
one-half feet from seeds in three years 
and has proved itself perfectly hardy 
at Cloquet. The speaker remarked that 
all sowings and plantings have been 
on light sandy soil. L. kurilensis, from 
North Asia and Japan, has grown more 
than one foot a year. Some differences 
in growth have been observed, but all 
varieties are beautiful in early spring. 

Pinus densiflora, from Korea, looks 
like the Mugho pine at present, but 
sends up several leaders instead of but 
one, The species, however, looks as if 
it may have value. P. koraiensis, a 
white pine, is hardy; the growth is 
somewhat slower, making about eight 
to nine inches a year. In general habit, 
there is some resemblance to the Swiss 
stone pine. 


From Manchuria. 


In spruces, a Yeddo species, Picea 
jezoensis, from north Japan, is guaran- 
teed to be the true stock; this looks 
like a promising species, making about 
one foot a, year. 

The Manchurian fir, P. homolepis, 
from south Manchuria, has grown well 


and has considerable promise, making 
a growth of eight to ten feet per year. 
Abies sachalinensis is another success, 
but more time is necessary to prove its 
value. One of the surprises at the sta- 
tion is Syringa dilatata. Seeds sown 
in 1929 have produced a lot of sturdy 
plants which have not only grown well, 
increasing over three feet in height last 
year, but have produced numerous 
blooms, which are open, fragrant and 
beautiful. . 

Seeds of Malus baccata, though Dr. 
Schmitz did not guarantee the name to 
be correct, are hardy and the variety 
may prove a noteworthy introduction. 

Dr. Schmitz pointed out that the 
search for new fcerms and new material 
is steadily growing and that many 
planters are asking for something dif- 
ferent. On behalf of the members, 
President H. J. Reed thanked the 
speaker for his interesting talk. 

Professor Alderman was the next 
speaker, giving a talk on northern- 
grown stock. He prefaced his remarks 
by an interesting résumé of the move- 
ment of trees through the ages from 
south to north and their spread in some 
species over the whole of the northern 
part of the country. Pointing out that 
all stock is derived from three sources 
—from seeds and cuttings and through 
budding and grafting—the speaker 
outlined the various steps taken by 
each method from the start until the 
stock reaches the ultimate consumer. 
The argument was summarized by 
Professor Alderman to show that north- 
ern-grown stock has many advantages 
for Minnesota conditions. An invita- 
tion was extended the association to 
hold a summer meeting at Cloquet. 


The visitors then left and the pro- 
gram continued with a business meet- 
ing, for which all the members re- 
mained. Prior to this, however, several 
new members were introduced. L. 8. 





CONTROL OF BOXWOOD CANKER. 


Boxwood canker, a fungous disease 
of Buxus sempervirens, particularly se- 
vere on variety suffruticosa, is again 
discussed in “Nursery Disease Notes,” 
a mimeographed publication of the 
New Jersey agricultural experiment 
station. 


During the season of 1933 an oppor- 
tunity was made available to attempt 
the control of this disease and spider 
mites on some severely infected and 
heavily infested specimen plants as well 
as upon a large hedge of suffruticosa. 
Fortunately, no large cankers which 
made it necessary to do any cavity 
work were found. The problem was 
simply one of eradicition of infected 
twigs and branches and the protection 
of the remaining healthy portions by a 
protective fungicide. The control of 
spider mites was effectively accom- 
plished by a dormant application of an 
oil emulsion, applied a short time be- 
fore growth began. 

All infected twigs and branches were 
pruned out as far as possible, before 
growth began, and this sanitation pro- 
eedure was continued throughout the 
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summer. As the season advanced, less 
and less pruning was necessary, due to 
the gradual decrease in the appearance 
of infected twigs. 

As a protective fungicide, a new 
copper fungicide of copper ammonium 
silicate was used. This was selected 
instead of a standard Bordeaux, due 
to its greater adhesive quality, thereby 
giving longer protection, and also on 
account of the fact that it deposits on 
the foliage less visible residue. 

The first application of this fungi- 
cide, used at the rate of one and one- 
half gallons of paste or one and one-half 
pounds of powder to 100 gallons of 
water, was made when the new tips 
were still actively growing. This was 
followed by a second application about 
two weeks later. Three additional ap- 
plications were made during the sum- 
mer as the residue was removed by 
weathering. 

That control was obtained is evi- 
denced by the fact that after June lit- 
tle additional pruning out of diseased 
wood became necessary, even though 
the season was favorable to infection 
due to frequent rains. Heavy infec- 
tion took place on boxwood generally 
throughout the state, even in some in- 
stances on the variety arborescens, upon 
which this disease is not generally 
found. 

Recently, laboratory work upon the 
fungus which causes box canker has 
been completed. The work consisted in 
determining the toxicity of a copper 
ammonium silicate spray, Bordeaux 
mixture, lime-sulphur, as well as a com- 
mercial oil spray, to the spores of Volu- 
tella buxi. The first three materials 
were found to be highly toxic to them, 
and either one would probably prove 
effective under field conditions. The oil 
spray, however, showed only slight 
toxicity and even at six per cent con- 
centration, the approximate maximum 
for safety, it was much less effective 
than even weak sprays of the other 
three. 

Lime-sulphur solution proved to be 
consistently slightly more toxic than 
either of the copper sprays and could 
readily be substituted for them in field 
control. In a recent mimeographed 
sheet from the United States Sac 
ment of Agriculture lime-sulphur is rec- 
ommended at a dilution of 1 to 9 for a 
dormant spray and 1 to 50 as a sum- 
mer spray. The residue deposited on 
the foliage is even less noticeable than 
the best of the copper sprays. For 
heavy spider mite infestation, however, 
it would probably prove less effective 
in controlling the overwintering eggs 
of the mite. 

If mite infestation continues during 
the summer months, sulphur sprays or 
dusts can be used effectively. If co 
per fungicides are used, particularly 
the copper ammonium silicate, a sum- 
mer oil may be incorporated with it at 
one of the applications. One should 
never use oil and sulphur sprays to- 
gether, lest the foliage be injured, and 
it is also necessary to allow any sul- 
phur spray or dust residue to disappear 
before using oil. 





THe Satsuma Nursery, Glendale, Cal., 
which was damaged in the New Year’s 
flood, was reopened before the end of 
pee with a greatly increased supply 
of stock. The loss caused by the flood 
was approximately $10,000. 
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Trailing Forms of Junipers 


L. C. Chadwick Clarifies Nomenclature 
by Descriptions of Prostrate Junipers and Discusses Their Use 


The junipers constitute one of our 
most important groups of narrow-leaved 
evergreens because of their wide varia- 
tion in habit of growth and adaptabil- 
ity to soil types and environmental 
conditions. The trailing forms are nu- 
merous and especially useful in land- 


scape planting as ground covers and 


specimen material. 

It is impossible to describe fully in 
a short article all the trailing forms of 
junipers. It is also difficult to differen- 
tiate distinctly between trailing forms 
and those that are only slightly larger. 
The types listed herewith are prostrate 
forms which, for the most part, spread 
fairly rapidly and become useful as 
ground covers and low specimen plants. 
A great deal of confusion exists in the 
trade as to the correct names of many 
of these types, especially the forms of 
Juniperus horizontalis. It is not un- 
common to find what are apparently 
similar forms or ones not varied 
enough to warrant distinction listed 
under three or more different names. 
Such variations in nomenclature lead 
only to the confusion of the buying 
public. Every effort should be made 
by ‘nurserymen to avoid these variations 
and also to refrain from introducing 
varying forms unless they are distinct 
and useful enough to warrant it. 

To clarify possibly the nomenclature 
of some of these trailing forms the ac- 
companying check list and following 
descriptions are given. The nomencla- 
ture used in formulating this list is 
based upon that expressed in Alfred 
Rehder’s “Manual of Cultivated Trees 
and Shrubs,” L. H. Bailey’s “The Cul- 
tivated Conifers in North America” and 
“Standardized Plant Names.” 


Japanese Variety. 


J. chinensis japonica, the Japanese 
juniper, also exists in the trade under 
the name of J. japonica, but authori- 
ties are fairly well agreed that the 
Japanese juniper is a variety of the 
Chinese juniper and not a species. The 
Japanese juniper is relatively slow- 
growing and usually does not exceed 
ten to twelve inches in height. It may, 
however, become three or more feet 
with somewhat spreading branches. The 
best use of this plant is as small speci- 
mens for rock gardens and foundation 
planting in sunny situations. J. chi- 
nensis japonica is not so satisfactory a 
ground cover for large areas as J. hori- 
zontalis and its varieties. Yellow and 
variegated forms of the Japanese juni- 
per are not so satisfactory as the type. 

J. chinensis Sargentii, Sargent’s juni- 
per, is one of the best low-growing 
types. With age it forms dense mats 
ten to twelve feet in diameter, building 
up in the center to twelve to eighteen 


inches. Sargent’s juniper shows clearly - 


the two types of leaves that frequently 
characterize the junipers. The light 
green needle-like types are more pro- 
nounced on young plants and the blu- 

green scaly leaves on old plants. 
The variety will tolerate poor sandy 
soils well, once it has become estab- 
lished. Careful attention to mulching 


and watering, which is advisable in the 
establishment of evergreens, is especial- 
ly true with this plant. It should be 
used in sunny situations. Sargent’s 
juniper is also a relatively slow grower 
and is ideal for rock gardens and for 
ground cover in restricted areas. Nurs- 
erymen will do well to stock this plant. 


Mountain Type. 


J. communis montana, the mountain 
juniper, is probably the most prostrate 
type of the common juniper. The va- 
riety commonest in the trade is J. com- 
munis depressa (canadensis), the pros- 
trate juniper, which frequently reaches 
four feet or more and becomes vase- 
shaped or flat-topped. The mountain 
juniper seldom exceeds two feet in 
height and forms a spreading prostrate 
mass. This plant is not so satisfactory 
as Sargent’s juniper, as the former often 
becomes loose and open. It is not at 
all satisfactory in the shade. 

J. conferta, the shore juniper, is un- 
common in the trade, but has given in- 
dications of being a satisfactory type. 
It is a procumbent type, rarely exceed- 
ing a foot in height, with crowded blu- 
ish green leaves, one-half to three- 
fourths of an inch in length and taper- 
ing to a sharp point. It is of uneven 
growth, requires sun and is best suited 
for covering light sandy slopes or as 
a rock garden plant. 


Creeping Juniper. 


J. horizontalis, creeping juniper, is a 
species that furnishes us with a num- 
ber of desirable low creeping varieties. 
Not only are these varieties frequently 
confused in the trade, but the species 
itself is often listed under various other 
names, such as J. prostrata, J. Sabina 
procumbens, J. Sabina prostrata and J. 
virginiana prostrata. Most of these 
synonyms, however, have fortunately 
passed from general usage. J. hud- 
sonica has apparently not been recog- 
nized as a species or even as a variety 
of J. horizontalis. The former has been 
used as a synonym of J. horizontalis. 
As most commonly seen in the trade, 








TRAILING JUNIPERS. 


Juniperus chinensis japonica, Japanese juniper. 
Juniperus chinensis Sargentii, Sargent juniper. 
Juniperus communis montana, mountain juniper. 
Juniperus conferta, shore juniper. 

Juniperus horizontalis, creeping juniper. 
Juniperus zontalis alpina. 

Juniperus horizontalis Bar Harbor, Bar Harbor 


juniper. 
Juniperus horizontalis Douglasii, Waukegan ju- 
r. 


niper. 

Juniperus horizontalis glauca (see Juniperus hori- 
zontalis alpina). 

Juniperus horizontalis glomerata. 

Juniperus horizontalis procumbens. 

Juniperus hudsonica (see Juniperus horizontalis). 

Juniperus japonica (see Juniperus chinensis ja- 


ca). 

Juniperus procumbens. 

Juniperus trata (see Juniperus horizontalis). 

bina horizontalis (see Juniperus hori- 

zontalis Bar Harbor). 

Juniperus Sabina procumbens (see Juniperus hori- 
zontalis). 

——- Sabina prostrata (see Juniperus horizon- 


8). 
Juniperus Sargentii (see Juniperus chinensis Sar- 
gentii) 


Juniperus squamata. 
queens _——- prsstente. ‘ Sent 
perus na prostrata (see perus 
horizontalis) . 


the plant listed as J. hudsonica is more 
like J. horizontalis Douglasii than J. 
horizontalis in that it has a purple tinge 
in winter. J. hudsonica is usually 
denser and has a finer foliage than J. 
horizontalis Douglasii. 

J. horizontalis is found natively from 
Nova Scotia to British Columbia, south 
to New Jersey, Massachusetts, New 
York, Minnesota and Montana. This 
low procumbent evergreen with its long 
trailing branches, rarely exceeding two 
feet in height, is valuable as a ground 
eover for sandy and rocky soil in ex- 
posed situations. Five low creeping 
varieties of J. horizontalis are fairly 
common, alpina, Bar Harbor, Douglasii, 
glomerata and procumbens. J. horizon- 
talis plumosa, the Andorra juniper, is 
larger and will be mentioned in a later 
article. 


Has Upright Branchlets. 


J. horizontalis alpina (J. horizontalis 
glauca) is a procumbent form of J 
horizontalis with nearly upright branch- 
lets to two and one-half feet, but usual- 
ly about half that height. The foliage 
is steel-gray in color during most of 
the season, but frequently turns some- 
what purplish in winter. It is of denser 
neater habit than J. horizontalis and 
is an exceptionally fine plant for ground 
cover purposes. 

J. horizontalis Bar Harbor is a na- 
tive of the coast of Maine in the vicin- 
ity of Bar Habor and is undoubtedly 
one of the best of all the creeping 
forms. It is superior to J. horizontalis 
and some of the other varieties because 
it forms a more complete cover, a mat 
of gray green foliage, which takes on 
a slaty metallic purple color in late 
fall, The variety is perfectly hardy 
and should be stocked by every nurs- 
eryman. This plant is often found 
listed, but erroneously, as J. Sabina 
horizontalis. The Bar Harbor juniper 
is distinctly a variety of J. horizontalis. 

J. horizontalis Douglasii, the Wauke- 
gan juniper, is common in the trade. 
It is similar in habit to the type plant, 
J. horizontalis, except that its foliage 
turns deep purple in the autumn, 

J. horizontalis glomerata and J. hori- 
zontalis procumbens are uncommon in 
the trade, but possess characteristics 
that easily distinguish them. J. hori- 
zontalis glomerata is slow-growing, 
rarely exceeding eight inches, with short 
crowded branches that have but a 
slight trailing habit. The leaves are 
scale-like. J. horizontalis procumbens 
is the lowest of the trailing junipers, 
usually not extending more than two 
inches off the ground, but may reach 
five inches. These two types make fine 
rock garden specimens. 

J. procumbens is a native of Japan. 
It is a low spreading type with stiff 
ascending branchlets, not exceeding two 
feet. It is slightly tender and less gat- 
isfactory than J. chinensis Sargentii for 
landscape use. 

J. squamata is a decumbent evergreen 
rarely exceeding two feet in height 
with thick and often ascending branch- 





lets. The tips of the branchlets are 
susceptible to blight. The foliage is 
grayish green. This species is of slow- 
er growth than J. horizontalis and its 
varieties and its thick branchlets and 
open habit often render it unattractive. 
The variety prostrata, seldom seen in 
the trade, differs from the type in its 
more prostrate habit, slower growth 
and wider-spreading leaves. 

The landscape gardener will seldom 
find a use for all of these creeping and 
low-growing junipers. It, therefore, be- 
hooves the nurseryman to produce only 
those types that are best adapted to 
landseape planting. The types best 
suited for ground cover purposes where 
large slopes or banks are to be covered 
are J. horizontalis Bar Harbor, J. hori- 
zontalis alpina and J. _ horizontalis 
Douglasii. J. chinensis Sargentii is 
probably the best of the slower-growing 
massy forms, followed by J. chinensis 
japonica and J. procumbens. The best 
of the extremely low and slow-growing 
types for rock garden planting are J. 
horizontalis procumbens and J. conferta. 
J. communis montana and J. horizon- 
talis are useful in their native habitat 
for masses or banks and slopes. 





SPRAYS FOR SPRUCE GALL APHID. 


The commonest pest on the popular 

Norway spruce is the spruce gall aphid, 
a tiny insect that produces roundish, 
pineapple-like enlargements, or gails, at 
the base of the new growth. The same 
insect may also attack the red, black, 
Engelmann and Colorado blue spruce, 
although it is rather uncommon on the 
two last-named species. 
' The galls are produced by the feed- 
ing of the overwintering adults in the 
early spring and of the young which 
develop within the galls. The young 
begin to emerge from the galls in July 
and may continue through August, de- 
pending upon the season. If the trees 
are not too large, considerable relief 
from injury from this pest can be ob- 
tained by hand picking the galls in the 
spring and early summer; this will tend 
to reduce the infestation for the next 
season at least. 

However, a more dependable method 
of control is to spray the undersides 
and tips of all branches with a mix- 
ture of nicotine and fish oil soap the 
latter part of September or in the 
spring—by the middle of April at 
the latest. The spray mixture is made 
up of one pint of nicotine and five 
pounds of fish oil soap in 100 gallons 
of water, or in that proportion. Lime- 
sulphur diluted at the rate of one part 
to eight parts of water has also proved 
effective. 

Applications of lubricating oil emul- 
sions or miscible oils also give good 
control, but there is some danger of in- 
jury to the trees from these materials 
if they are used too strong, and es- 
pecially if applied in the fall. 





MAURICE FERRELL is now managing 
the Vanderkamp wey Cleveland, 
N. Y., owned by Frank C. Soule. 


THe Central California Nurserymen’s 
Association held its monthly meeting 
February 20 at the Hof Brau, San Fran- 
cisco. 


B. J. Waen 


Nurseries, on B 
Kan., has ren 


operating the Wagner 
creek, near Gorham, 
property at Russell, 
Kan., for a nursery. 
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New and Rare Evergreens 


Short Notes on Numerous Varieties 


One of the interesting talks at the 
recent short course for nurserymen 
at Ohio State University was that on 
new and rare evergreens for nursery- 
men and landscape gardeners, delivered 
by 8. G. Harry, of the Ohio agricultural 
experiment station. Because of the 
number mentioned, only a brief para- 
graph on each is given below. 

Juniperus communis Kiyonoi—Nar- 
row columnar form of the type. Origi- 
nated in the nursery of a Japanese in 
Alabama. 

Juniperus communis Ashfordii—Up- 
right of habit, many-stemmed, the 
branches closely ascending, drooping at 
the ends. Graceful dense specimen. 

Juniperus squamata Meyeri—Shrub, 
much-branched, the branches ascending. 
Upright and dense. Foliage, glaucous 
blue. Introduced by U. 8. D. A, in 
1914. 

Juniperus chinensis columnaris—A 
narrow columnar form, with short as- 
cending branches. Two forms were in- 
troduced by the government, one with 
blue foliage as No. 38803 and the green 
form as No. 18577. 

Juniperus chinensis aurea—Similar to 
the type except that’ the younger 
growth is golden yellow, gradually 
changing to green. 


Dwarf Swedish Type. 


Juniperus communis suecica nana— 
Dwarf Swedish juniper. Like the 
Swedish juniper except slower-growing 
and of dwarf habit. 

Juniperus communis suecica globosa— 
Received as globe Swedish, but I have 
been unable to find anything to veri- 
fy it. 

Juniperus Sabina von Ehron—The 
several stems branching at the ground, 
ascending outward, forming a shrub 
with an open center. The finest of the 
savins. As a specimen or for massing 
in front of higher conifers or for foun- 
dation planting. 

Juniperus virginiana Burkii—Similar 
to the variety glauca, but with branches 
slender and the color deeper, particu- 
larly in winter. 

Juniperus communis plumosa—Pro- 
eumbent, almost prostrate habit, with 
glaucous foliage, changing to plum 
color in winter. For bedding, ground 
cover or rock garden. 

Juniperus horizontalis—Of prostrate 
habit identical to the Bar Harbor ex- 
cept for color, which is green instead 
of blue. Far north Canada. As a 
companion plant for Bar Harbor. 

Juniperus virginiana Smithii—Up- 
right, rather broadly pyramidal, with 
bright green foliage not browning in 
winter. Fruit, large. Best of the va- 
rieties for winter effect. 

Juniperus virginiana globosa—Dwarf, 
compact, bright green scale-like foliage. 
Propagates readily from cuttings. Bet- 
ter adapted for formal layouts and 
better suited to dry sites than arbor- 
vites. It has its place in the rock 
garden. 

Juniperus japonica aureo-variegata— 
New growth is yellow, otherwise like 
J. japonica. 

Juniperus communis montana —In 


habit a low prostrate symmetrical mat. 
One of the lowest-growing, usually not 
over two feet. Ground cover or in the 
rock garden. 

Juniperus conferta, short juniper— 
Procumbent shrub with bluish green 
foliage and large fruit. Will spread at 
least eight feet. One of the most orna- 
mental of the low-growing. Recom- 
mended for sandy places, seashore, 
dunes. Introduced in 1915 from Sagha- 
lin and Japan. 

Juniperus virginiana Keteleeri — 
Broadly pyramidal compact tree. Foli- 
age, dark green and scale-like with 
large berries. 

Juniperus chinensis femina, Reeves 
juniper—Broad pyramid, slender spread- 
ing branches and scale-like foliage. 
Pistillate flowers and fruits. 

Juniperus scopulorum—Prostrate form 
from seed. 

Juniperus horizontalis (Siberia) Si- 
bana?—Robust grower, rather open 
habit. Layers readily, making it useful 
as a bank or ground cover. 

Juniperus virginiana pyramidalis—Of 
dense columnar habit, with scale-like 
leaves. Useful wherever a narrow 
plant will fit. 

Juniperus horizontalis alpina — At 
first nearly upright, the stems gradu- 
ally becoming procumbent. Foliage, 
glaucous blue. Most effective on 
banks and walls. 

Juniperus chinensis—Distributed by 
D. Hill Nursery Co. as an upright Sar- 
gent. Except for the upright habit, it 
is similar to the blue 2-foliaged Sargent. 


Chamecyparis and Thuja. 


Chamecyparis obtusa nova—Upright 
of habit and similar to Crippsii, but of 
a deeper yellow. Bobbink & Atkins, 
in 1924, 

Chamecyparis obtusa glauca (?) — 
Upright of habit, with coarse glaucous 
blue foliage. A robust grower. Kallay 
Bros. Co. 

Chamecyparis Lawsoniana Allumii— 
Columnar. Slender branches, closely 
ascending. Foliage, steel blue. 

Chamecyparis Lawsoniana Fraseri— 
Columnar. Branches, slender, ascend- 
ing. Foliage, dark bluish. 

Chamecyparis Lawsoniana pendula— 
Upright habit, with branches descend- 
ing, branchlets pendulous. Striking 
specimen. 

Thuja koraiensis, Korean arbor-vite 
—Usually a low spreading shrub with 
decumbent branches or rarely a slender 
tree to twenty-four feet. Ground cover 
where not too dry. Introduced in 1918. 

Thuja, Ramsey hybrid arbor-vite— 
Upright columnar form, slender ascend- 
ing branches with scale-like leaves, 
green in color. Fast-growing and ap- 
parently hardy. 

Thuja occidentalis Reidii—A globe 
form, with foliage similar to that of 
robusta. A good globe that will replace 
to a large extent when it is better 
known some of the varieties now ex- 
tensively used. 

Thuja occidentalis filiformis—Low- 
growing, with long slender sparingly 
ramified branches. As an oddity of 
greatest value to the collector, but can 
be used in the rock garden or in mix- 
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ture with other low forms in front of 
taller conifers. 

Thuja plicata atrovirens—A variety 
of the giant arbor-vite, rapid-growing, 
with lustrous bright green foliage, not 
browning in winter. The type is not 
hardy. 

Thuja occidentalis pendula—Branches, 
decumbent, with the branchlets pendu- 
lous and tufted. Picturesque rather 
than beautiful. Interesting specimens 
ean be developed by training upright 
to stakes or on an arch. 

Thuja occidentalis Ohlendorfii — 
Dwarf, bushy, with two kinds of leaves. 
The upper branches similar to filiformis, 
the lower like ericoides. Slow-growing, 
and a good subject for the rock garden. 

Thuja orientalis texana—An upright 
form of strong growth and glaucous 
juvenile foliage. Columnar of habit, 
similar to Rosedale hybrid in every 
way, but stronger-growing. 

Thuja Standishii, Japanese arbor-vite 
—Narrow pyramidal in habit to fifty 
feet. Horizontally branched, somewhat 
ascending, particularly at the ends. In- 
troduced in 1860. A handsome speci- 
men too.seidom used. Probably the 
oldest arbor-vite used, yet there are 
no varieties. 

Cryptomeria japonica Lobbii—Nar- 
row pyramidal tree, with short densely 
ramified branches. Unusual and strik- 
ing specimen. 

Taxodium ascendens, pond cypress— 
Similar to bald cypress, but smaller in 
every part. A slender tree to seventy- 
five feet. Interesting as a specimen or 
grouped most effectively near water. 


Umbrella Pine. 


Sciadopitys verticillata, Japanese um- 
.brella pine—Narrow pyramidal habit 
and slow-growing. Indigenous to cen- 
tral Japan. 120 feet. Foliage, coarse 
dark lustrous green, encircling the stem. 
Branches, short, spreading horizontally 
and ascending at the ends. Introduced 
in 1861. Propagation, slow and difficult, 
either from seeds or cuttings. Cannot 
be grafted. 

Picea omorika, Servian spruce — 
Branches short and ascending, forming 
a narrow pyramidal tree to ninety feet. 
Foliage, lustrous green above, glaucous 
beneath, both colors showing. Superb 
as an accent tree or equally effective 
for grouping—the finest of the spruces 
well adapted to our soil and climatic 
conditions. 

Picea Abies (Troxel)—Differs from 
the type in the length of the branch- 
lets, long and slender, some reaching a 
length of ten feet. The specimen is 
now about 53 years old and was pur- 
chased with a lot of 2-year seedlings 
from the Robert Douglas Nursery, Wau- 
kegan, Il. 

Picea Koyamai, Koyama spruce—A 
harrow pyramidal tree to sixty feet. 
Indigenous to Korea and Japan. Intro- 
duced into the Arnold Arboretum in 
1914. 

Pinus cembroides edulis, nut pine— 
Branches short, stout and ascending. 
Symmetrical in youth, but round-topped 
when mature. Forty-five feet. Hardy 
and slow-growing. Makes a good lawn 
specimen, particularly for a dry site. 
For the rock garden where there is 
ample space. 

Pinus flexilis, limber pine—One of 
the handsomest of our native white 
Pines. It is indigenous to the Rockies 
and Sierras. Forty-five to seventy-five 
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je from a complete line of general Nursery 
stock in every department, we specialize in: 


FIELD-GROWN ROSES 
FLOWERING CHERRIES 
FLOWERING CRABS 
FLOWERING THORNS 
FLOWERING CORNUS 
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ETC. 
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Our production keeps abreast of popular demand. 
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Our prices speak for themselves. 
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feet. Foliage, bluish white. Introduced 
in 1861. 

Pinus koraiensis, Korean pine—Dense, 
slow-growing, dark green foliage, long 
and straight. Next to P. excelsa, the 
most beautiful of the white pines. In- 
troduced in 1861. 

Pinus parviflora, Japanese white pine 
—Densely branched, slow-growing pyram- 
idal tree to ninety feet in its native 
habitat. The cultivated form usually 
low and spreading. For the rock gar- 
den or the Japanese garden. Intro- 
duced in 1861. 

Pinus peuce, Macedonia pine—Stout 
ascending branches, forming a narrow 
head. Sixty feet. Balkan mountains. 
Introduced in 1863. The habit varies 
from a broad dense pyramid to the 
open horizontally branched form. Most 
resistant of the white pines to the 
blister rust. 

Pinus nigra calabrica, Corsican pine— 
Short ascending branches, forming a 
narrow pyramidal tree. 150 feet. The 
fastest-growing of any of the pines in 
the station arboretum. Leaves are 
eurved and twisted and more graceful 
than the type. 

Pinus ponderosa—This is the type 
found on the Pacific slope, where it 
grows from 150 to 225 feet. Fast-grow- 
ing, stout, horizontally branched. 
Leaves, long and straight. A desirable 


specimen where there is space. The 
Rocky mountain form is scopulorum, 
Slower-growing and smaller in every 
part. 

Libocedrus decurrens, incense cedar— 
Narrow pyramidal habit to 135 feet. 
Branches, short, spreading and flat- 
tened, clothed in bright green foliage. 
Sierras. Introduced in 1853. 

Buxus sempervirens Handsworthii— 
Shrub, upright habit, with dark green 
rather large leaves. Specimen planting 
or hedge. 

Buxus microphylla koreana—Upright 
shrubbery form, with small light green 
leaves. Introduced in 1919. Promises 
to be hardiest of the boxwoods. 

Abies alba pendula—Upright, with 
pendulous or decumbent branches. For 
an odd, interesting specimen. 

Abies Fargesii—Grows to 100 feet. 
Foliage, lustrous dark green, with white 
bands beneath. Indigenous to China. 
Introduced in 1901. Promising. 

Abies holophylla, needle fir—Hand- 
some tree to ninety feet. Leaves, lus- 
trous bright green and pointed. In- 
digenous to Manchuria and Korea. 
Introduced in 1905. 

Abies sachalinensis, Saghalin fir— 
Tree to 120 feet. Fast-growing, nar- 
row pyramidal habit. Leaves, bright 
shining green. Indigenous to north 
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Japan, Saghalin and Kurile islands. In- 
troduced in 1874, 

Abies nobilis glauca—Upright, like 
the type, except foliage is blue. Har- 
dier than type. Does not always form 
a tree. 

Abies lasiocarpa arizonica, cork-bark 
fir—Thick corky creamy white bark. 
Leaves, green above, bluish white be- 
neath. Branches, short and at right 
angle to trunk. Introduced in 1901. 
Generally has not done well in the east, 
but our specimen, now seven to eight 
feet, has done well. 

Abies pinsapo, Spanish fir—Tree to 
seventy-five feet. Branches, nearly at 
right angle to trunk. Leaves, thick, 
sharp-pointed and at right angle to the 
stem or nearly so. Handsome specimen, 
the blue form more striking and prob- 
ably hardier. Introduced in 1837. 

Pyracantha coccinea — Evergreen 
shrub, usually to six feet, rarely to 
eighteen feet. Slower-growing than the 
variety. There is a difference in fruit- 
ing, some plants fruiting much more 
abundantly than others. Propagates 
from seeds or cuttings. Deserves to be 
more used. Specimen, hedge or in mixed 
groups, particularly with other broad- 
leaved or some coniferous evergreens. 

Tsuga canadensis (aurea) — Typical 
canadensis except that the new growth 
is golden yellow. (Tamarick’s Nursery). 





BULLETINS RECEIVED. 


“Influence of the Cion and of an 
Intermediate Stem-piece upon the Char- 
acter and Development of Roots of 
Young Apple Trees,” by H. B, Tukey 
and Karl D. Brase, of the New York 
state agricultural experiment station, 
Geneva, N. Y. Technical bulletin No. 
218 contains fifty pages, sixteen illus- 
trations and one table. Results are re- 
ported dealing with 1,800 French crab 
piece-roots grafted to fourteen varieties 
and cions of apple in forty-three com- 
binations of single and double-working. 
Dated November, 1933. 

“Tar Distillate Emulsions for the 
Control of the Black Cherry Aphid,” 
by F. Z. Hartzell, of the New York 
state agricultural experiment station, 
Geneva, N. Y. Bulletin No. 637 con- 
tains twenty-three pages and one illus- 
tration. Reports of tests with five 
domestic brands of tar distillate emul- 
sions show insignificant differences be- 
tween the brands. No serious bud or 
twig injury was observed. A four per 
cent concentration of the emulsion 
proved practical and economical in com- 
bating this insect. 

“Plant Propagation,” by H. B. Tukey, 
of the New York state agricultural ex- 
periment station, Geneva, N. Y. Cir- 
cular No. 138 contains twenty-four 
pages and thirteen illustrations and is 
dated January, 1934. It describes brief- 
ly and illustrates the various methods 
of propagation, dealing especially with 
fruit plants. However, there is a short 
discussion of the propagation of ever- 

ens. An extremely valuable and 
usable publication. 

“Freezing Injury to the Roots and 
Crowns of Apple Trees,” by H. E. 
Thomas and L. H. MacDaniels, of the 
Cornell University agricultural experi- 
ment station, Ithaca, N. Y. Bulletin 
No. 556 has nine illustrations and twen- 
ty-four pages. The contents cover 
symptoms of the injury, contributing 
causes, natural recovery of winter-in- 
jured trees, treatment given to injured 









trees, resistant stocks and trees on their 
own roots. Dated April, 1933. 

“Relation of Light Intensity to Fruit 
Setting in the Sour Cherry,” by G. F. 
Gray, of the Michigan State College 
agricultural experiment station, East 
Lansing, Mich. Technical bulletin No. 
136 is a report of experiments conduct- 
ed to determine what effect the reduc- 
tion in light intensity might have on 
the setting of fruit of the Montmorency 
cherry. The publication contains nu- 
merous half tones, charts and tables. 
There are thirty-six pages. Dated Jan- 
uary, 1934, 





ROSA RUGOSA AND ITS KIN. 


At first thought one would think 
that Rosa rugosa is too well known to 
need any comments or praises in this 
column, yet one only has to go through 
the country, especially through the 
northern states, where the usual garden 
rose is a gamble, to see the immense 
field ready for the exploitation of this 
rose. It is not necessary to point out 
all of the good things about this really 
hardy rose, for growers are acquainted 
with them, but the growers do not al- 
ways remember that their customers 
may still be in the dark about the 
matter. A set of the type together with 
the best of its hybrids in your show 
garden is probably the best way to 
acquaint your patrons with the desir- 
ability of this class of roses. But do 
not forget to sing their praises in con- 
versation and print. A few words here 
regarding some of the good hybrids 
may be of help to growers who have 
not followed the progress of recent 
years. 

Not yet generally distributed but 
available in a few specialists’ lists is 
Vanguard, made up of rugosa, Wichu- 
raiana and Pernetiana blood. It makes 
a shrub up to eight feet, with leathery 
foliage that is so glossy it is no small 
part of the plant’s charm. The double 
flowers are a combination of red 
orange, cream and copper, not easily 
described, but pleasing and deliciously 
fragrant as well. It is not an ever- 
bloomer. 

Dr. Eckener is the best new thing 
in rugosa hybrids that has come to my 
garden. It has not spent a winter here 
yet, so I cannot speak for its hardi- 
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ness, but it comes with a recommenda- 
tion of hardiness. The variety has tea- 
like foliage, but, happily, retains the 
resistance of rugosas against insects 
and fungi, and the cup-shaped blooms 
are coppery salmon with a yellow suf- 
fusion. Last summer, the variety’s first 
year here, the plant had three definite 
periods of blooming, extending over 
most of the season, and was covered 
with coppery buds, rivaling the finest 
tea rose, when winter came on. 

Agnes is the nearest approach to 
yellow in rugosas that has come my 
way. It is a vigorous bush, producing 
one set of large double amber yellow 
blooms in early summer. It has the 
added attractions of being fragrant 
and hardy. 

Max Graf and Lady Duncan are two 
older varieties which have a wide field 
of usefulness in our gardens and prob- 
ably will be used for years to come. 
On the large estates along the lake 
shore on both sides of this state (Mich- 
igan), both, but particularly the first- 
named, are used as bank covers, a role 
for which they are naturally fitted. The 
two varieties are similar except that 
the flowers of Max Graf, especially the 
buds, are darker and the plant is much 
more vigorous. 

Nor should we neglect the type ru- 
gosa, with crinkled leathery foliage and 
single red purple flowers from May 
until fall and the variety alba, which 
is identical except that the flowers are 
white. 

A lot of junk in the form of run-of- 
the-field seedlings has found its way to 
market during recent years. We must 
guard against the dissemination of this 
class of stock if we would preserve the 
good name of this rose. 





WHY LEAVES ARE REDDER. 


The brilliant red color of maple and 
sumac leaves in autumn is due to the 
presence of the pigment, anthocyanin. 
This pigment is formed when certain 
food substances in the leaves are sub- 
jected to several days of strong sun- 
light. Therefore, the coloring is more 
brilliant in those years when sudden 
cool temperatures at night, which ar- 
rest the removal of the food substances, 
are followed by a succession of sunny 
days. 
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PENNSYLVANIA GROWN PEACH TREES, 


We have a mee stock of Belle of Georgia, Carman, Chair’s Choice, Cham- 
's Late, Elberta, Fox Seedling, Hiley, Iron Mountain, J. H. Hale, Old 


We also offer a complete assortment of general nursery stock. 
Write for prices. 


HOOPES, BRO. & THOMAS COMPANY 
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WHEN BUYING EVERGREENS 
— REMEMBER — 


of seed sources. 
The excellent root systems. 
superiority of northern-grows trees. 
ie 7, i good service. 
The saving effected by fair prices. 
Our seventy years of successful Ever- 
green propagation make it possible for 
us to give you all this and more. 


Spring Trade List Now Ready 
EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 


Established 1864 STURGEON BAY, WIS. 














C. R. BURR & CO., INC. 


MANCHESTER, CONN. 
HEAVY SURPLUS ON SOME ITEMS 
Write for Low Prices 











Princeton Nurseries 
of PRINCETON, N. J. 


SUPERIOR 
Hardy Ornamentals 











RHOD ODENDRONS 


Hemlock 
a Leucothoe 
Nursery Grown and Collected 


ANTHONY LAKE NURSERY 
PINEOLA, N. C. 











RHODODENDRONS 
Kalmias and Azaleas 
Fine nursery grown and collected plants. 
Various sizes in any quantity. 
LINVILLE NURSERIES 
Elevation 4000 feet. 
Linville, North Carolina 
Address: L. A. & P. J. A. BERCKMANS 
Catalogue upon request. Augusta, Georgia 











NEW AND RARE NURSERY STOCK 


SEPOREEER ALIA ee i Hardy, heather- 
ike plant, fragrant pink 
EX PERNYI. The new as way boning holly. 
DAPHNE Cneorum. The new free-blooming 
strain; hardy; all sizes from liners to speci- 


Stock limited; place your order early. 
THEO. ALBERT Centralia, Wash. 











Dormant, Field-grown 


Rosebushes 


HOWARD ROSE CO. 
Hemet, California 








20.000 CARAGANA—— 
Siberian Pea Tree Hedge Siento 
In sizes 6 to 12 ins. up to 8 to 4 ft. 
Dandy roots cut under. 


The new lavender, bell-sha flow- 
ers on tall spikes. A beautiful hardy 
perennial that’s coming to the front rap- 
idly. Write for lowest prices. 


SWEDBERG NURSERIES, BATTLE LAKE, MINN. 











CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


{In writing for a copy of any of the catalogues 
reviewed below, please mention that you saw it 
described in The American Nurseryman.] 

N. A. Hallauer, Webster, N. Y.—Wholesale 
listing of hardy herbaceous plants, bulbs and 
dahlias. A —~ &. plant list is extensive. 

Vanderkamp Nursery, Cleveland, N. Y.—Liter- 
ature on the nursery, noting the fact that anaes 
Ferrell is the new manager, with Frank C. Soule 
owner. 

Alexander’ Gardens, Brainerd, Minn.—A 
folder, 84x11 inches, printed in mn ink on 
rough white stock, listing about sixty varieties 
of modern gladioli, English delphiniums and 
hardy northern-grown perennial plants. 

Carl 8. English, p- Seattle, Wash.—A neatly 
prepa pared and care’ fully edited list of more than 

150 names of rare and unusual plants from the 
Pacific northwest, seeds of which are offered in 
packets by Mr. English. This is a really rare 
collection to check over. 

Kansas Evergreen Nursery, Manhattan, Kan.— 
A large cleanly printed folder of nursery ma- 
terials including evergreens, ornamental shade 
trees, fruit trees, vines, perennials, etc. BEver- 
green seedlings and transplanted stock are offered 
in a dozen varieties, while seven shade trees are 
listed in seedlings. 

Willis Nursery Co., Ottawa, Kan.—Wholesale 
list of fruit trees, shade trees, shrubs, vines, 

jals, everg small fruits and spring 
bulbs, occupying thirty-two pages and being pro- 
vided with an index. Tree seedlings, hardwood 
cuttings and lining-out stock are among the 
propagators’ requirements offered 

Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State—Price list of 
seeds representing alpine, herbaceous and shrub 
items. An additional offering is of seeds of na- 
tive plants. A note states that it must be un- 
derstood that all the seeds listed are not orweve 
available, some being always scarce All 
hand were gathered at Lissadell during 1993. 

W. N. Scarff’s Sons, New Carlisle, 0.—Annual 
retail catalogue, of forty-eight pages and a col- 
orful cover that is publicity for the firm's slogan, 
“A fruit garden for every home."’ Portraits of 
Max M. Scarff and Howard N. Scarff appear with 
a foreword, that urges close consideration of 
the selected varieties listed. Small fruits are 
given first place as a specialty. 

Gardens of the Blue Ridge, Ashford, N. C.— 
“Special Spring Prices for the Benefit of Barly 
Spring Buyers’’ is the title of an 8-page illus- 
trated leafiet of this firm. Listed are what are 

bed as nursery-grown hardy plants in na- 
tive deciduous trees and shrubs, native evergreen 
trees and shrubs, vines and creepers, ferns, or- 
chids, herbaceous perennials, bulbs and aquatics. 

George H. Mellen Co., Springfield, O.—Cata- 
logue "et the products of the Innisfallen Green- 
houses. A tieweed speaks of fifty-seven years 
of service. While roses are the chief specialty 
of the firm, a complete line of plants, seeds, 
bulbs and shrubs is offered. An inserted sheet 
lists wholesale offers of small plants, includin 
bedding subjects and flowering and ornamenta 
pot stock. 

W. B. Clarke & Co., San Jose, Cal.—*‘Garden 
Aristocrats,"’ a splendidly prepared booklet is- 
sued by this firm to supplement its regular cata- 
logue and call especial attention to the finer ma- 
terials offered. It is suggested that dealers in 
nursery stock use the booklet to show to custom- 
ers, as all prices are omitted. Excellent illustra- 
tions appear, with notes that are interesting 
while not exaggerated. Woody subjects, such as 
trees, shrubs and vines, make up the greatest 
part of the items. 

Peace Arch Nurseries, Blaine, Wash.—An in- 
formative gladiolus list, providing, besides color 
descriptions, designation as to type, season of 
blooming, size, substance, health and originator’s 
name. The health designation is one of the 
features of the list new this year, referring to 
the variety’s disease resistance, bulblet produc- 
tion, bulblet germination and general growth. A 
general line of useful planting material is also 
listed with the gladioli, including perennials, 
aaoey shrubs, peonies, hardy mums, dahlias and 

es. 


airview Evergreen Nursery, Fairview, Pa.— 
Two publications. One is a well illustated de- 
scriptive booklet featuring planting material and 
a, e a to the desirability of home land- 
8 catalogue is attractively presented 
bg fic in its suggestions. On a 200-acre 
establishment, 150 acres are said to be planted 
to nursery stock. The proprietors are F. C. 
Hets & Sons. A wholesale business is done also, 
for which a comprehensive and well prepared 
catalogue is issued for the trade. Deciduous 
items and perennials are additions to the ever- 
green specialties. 


Nurseries, Ontario, Cal.—Retail cat- 
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Curtailed Production 
Adverse Weather 
Increased Demand 


all have helped to 
create a very 


ACUTE SHORTAGE of 
LINING-OUT STOCK 


We have no surplus. Some 
varieties are now sold up. 
If you need any stock this 
Spring to complete your 
plantings—you should order 
now. 


All unsold stock listed in 
circular 342; send for it now. 


NAPERVILLE NURSERIES 


DuPage County 
NAPERVILLE, ILLINOIS 











HILL’S EVERGREENS 


Complete assortment of lining out sizes. 
Also larger grades for landscaping. 
Send for our wholesale catalogue. 


D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
EVERGREEN SPECIALISTS 
Largest Growers in America 

Box 402 DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 














PRIVET and BERBERIS 
Splendid Stock 
Write for Special Quotations 
LESTER C. LOVETT 
Milford Delaware 








Canterbury Hoxtuond 


Buxus suffruticosa and B. sempervirens. 
Selected uniform plants; bushy and foliaged to 
center; masses of fibrous roots. Finished speci- 
mens from 4inches up, ready for quick shipment. 
Prices lower, plants larger. Ask for special list. 


CANTERBURY NURSERIES, Inc., Box A, Easton, Md. 











LINING-OUT STOCK 


CONNECTICUT VALLEY GROWN 
Write for List 


C. E. WILSON & COMPANY, INC. 
Manchester, Conn 














ROSE BUSHES and 
W Other DECIDUOUS 
ao x SHRUBS 
Nursery ,PARAPIN.Dip-WAX! 


WALTER E. CLARK & 
Bex C, Milford, Conn. 
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Herbaceous Perennials 


Comments on Less Common Varieties 


POTERIUM OBTUSUM. 


If you would like a good border plant 
to add to your list, one with which 
you will find little competition, try 
Poterium obtusum. Just how it qual- 
ifies for these two purposes may be 
told briefly thus: It is a 3-foot plant 
made up of ferny foliage, as in the 
ease of most burnets, be they poterium 
or sanguisorba, and spikes of pinky 
crimson flowers in a form popularly 
known as bottle brush. The second 
part of our proposition is answered by 
the fact that the plant is listed by 
not more than two national advertisers 
so far as I have been able to deter- 
mine. I have never tried to grow it 
from seeds, but suspect, from its affin- 
ities in rosacew and from the charac- 
ter of its seeds, that they may be tardy 
germinators. 





ALLIUM KARATAVIENSE. 


None of the alliums is really a showy 
garden plant, yet not a few of them 
possess garden merit. Showiness in it- 
self is not always a recommendation 
and the lack of showiness is not always 
a legitimate reason for neglect, The 
subject of our sketch, Allium karata- 
viense, is not showy, nor is it drab, and 
it does have garden merit. Its broad 
blue green leaves, which last longer 
than the foliage of most onions, are its 
best recommendation, though the dull 
pinkish white blooms, rather meritless 
as individuals, are striking enough in 
their large spherical inflorescence to 
add to the plant’s value. The flowers 
stay in a presentable condition for a 
month or more during early summer 
and are followed by heads of ornamen- 
tal seeds. Like most plants from the 
dry regions of western Asia (this one 
comes from Turkestan, I believe), it 
needs a dry sunny spot and is best 
propagated from seeds. Propagation 
by means of offsets is possible but too 
slow for commercial purposes. 





RHEUM ALEXANDRZ. 


The rhubarbs are little known plants 
in this country, except Rheum Rhaponti- 
cum, which is restricted to the vegetable 
garden. The genus contains some twenty 
species, ranging across Asia and includ- 
ing some noble specimens for the orna- 
mental garden, Of the latter, R. Alex- 
andre is a — of more than passing 
interest, making a crown of leaves like 
that of our common rhubarb, except that 
the leaves are smaller and "the petioles 
shorter. The glory of the plant is its 
leaf-like yellow bracts carried on 3-foot 
stalks—showy and striking. The plant- 
ing of this species that I saw last summer 
was one of the outstanding pictures of 
the season. 

All rheums that I have grown prefer 
a moist soil, many of them doing best 
under at least semibog conditions. This 
variety is apparently of the same in- 
clination, but it had made:a 3-foot 
growth in common border soil displa: - 
against a background of evergreens. 
note made at the time of seeing the leat 
ing reads: “A striking plant that should 





be in American gardens. One that gives 
a note not obtainable from anything 
else of my acquaintance.” While think- 
ing about the matter since starting to 
write these notes, I find the plant’s desir- 
ability more firmly than ever impressed 
upon me. It seems to me that the plant 
would be a good investment, especially 
for the neighborhood grower. All 
rheums are easily grown from seeds as 
well as by division. 





RHEXIA VIRGINICA. 


There is a little bog plant found 
rather sparingly here in Michigan and 
more frequently eastward to the Atlan- 
tic that I have not seen in commercial 
lists for twenty years. Rhexia virginica, 
the plant in question, does not deserve 
such a fate, having more than one good 
point to recommend itself. First of all, 
rhexias are interesting to the plant 
student because they are numbered 
among the few temperate-zone repre- 
sentatives of the 148 genera and 2,800 
species of melastomaces, a family com- 
posed almost entirely of tropical shrubs 
and trees, including such well known 
hothouse shrubs as tibouchina, centra- 
denia, etc. In addition to having this 
interest to the student, the subject of 
our notes is a worth-while garden plant. 

Here in Michigan we know it as deer 
grass, somewhat of a misnomer, for the 
plant has little resemblance to the 
among | the eastern name of meadow 

beauty is more appropriate, for it does 
~~ in moist meadows and is a beauty 
espite the near magenta of its flowers. 
It is a tuberous-rooted herb, much 
branched, with the square foot-high 
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stems clothed in small ovate leaves and 
terminating in a cyme of rosy magenta 
flowers. 

Here in Michigan it is always an acid 
soil plant and I understand from the 
literature on the variety that it shows 
a similar preference throughout its 
range. R. virginica requires, then, an 
acid soil that contains plenty of mois- 
ture. On the latter point it is not defi- 
nitely determined that bog treatment is 
necessary and I rather suspect that it 
is not. In nature R. virginica is often 
found growing in the boggy situations 
favored by pitcher plants, but one some- 
times finds a flourishing colony out on 
the drier soil of pine barrens. In any 
case, the plant merits study and experi- 
ments to determine just what it will do. 
The habit of flowering from July until 
September is also in its favor. 





SEMPERVIVUM HIRTUM. 


The discussion of sempervivum calls 
for extreme caution, to the end that 
no dogmatic statements get into our 
writings. Our garden material is so 
much the result of hybridization, our 
nomenclature is so confused and our 
general knowledge of the genus is so 
meager it is seldom safe to be too posi- 
tive about any of our conclusions. It 
is fairly safe to say, though, that most 
of the material in American trade list- 


-—EVERGREEN TREES 


Age Size 
6 yrs. TT 12- is in $22.00 








Syrs.T 10-15 i 4.00 
6 yrs. TT 12-18 in, 3300 
Syrs.T 8-15 in. 14.00 
Syrs.S 4-6 in. 10.00 
5 yrs. TT 6-10in. 30.00 
Syrs.S 4-6 in. Ss 
4yrs.T 8-15 in. 00 
Syrs.S 2-4 in. 8.00 
4yrs.T 5-10in. 14.00 
Syrs.T 8-12in. 16.00 


B 
5 
£ 
3 
3 


of the same kind a! 
Cash with order. N 


Western Maine Forest Nursery 
Dept. AN FRYEBURG, MAINE 











NATIVE 


Broad-Leaved Evergreens 


FOR SPRING SHIPM 


We can furnish Nursery-grown and Collected 
Rhododendrons Azaleas 
Kalmias, Pieris Lilies 
Orchids Aquatics 
Ground Covers Vines 


Our Wholesale Trade List is ready; if your 
copy has not arrived, please advise us. 
Native Plant Material can be 
furnished in quantity and on short 
notice. Let us figure on your re- 
quirements. 


Gardens of the Blue Ridge, Inc. 


E. C. Robbins, Pres. 
ASHFORD, NORTH CAROLINA 


For Home and Orchard Plantings 


MALONEY’S 


Offer a Complete Line at 
Enormous Reductions 


Send us your list of requirements 
Well Equipped to Handle Dealers’ Trade 


MALONEY BROS. 
NURSERY CO. 


Dansville, New York 











E. P. BERNARDIN 


PARSONS, KANSAS 
Established 1870 
Specializes in 
AMOOR PRIVET, SHRUBS, 
EVERGREENS 
and 


SHADE TREES 
for the great Southwest. 








TAXUS CUSPIDATA CAPITATA 


THE ONLY HARDY bet aay YEW 
Should supersede Arbor-vit# for hedge 
pu 





AZALEAS (Evergreen and Deciduous) 
MAGNOLIAS Large Flowering 


RHODODENDRON HYBRIDS 
and other scarce items. 


Send us 
ments with full 
quantities, varieties and sizes. 

BOBBINK & ATKINS 
Rutherford, N. J. 
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LINING OUT EVERGREENS 


Just Look At These Prices, 
and our stock is good. 


American Arbor-vitz, 4 to 6 ins. X 
Chinese Arbor-vitz, 8 to 10 ins. X 
Globe Arbor-vitz, 4 to 5 ins. X 
Arbor-vitz2 Tom L ag 4 to 6 ins. X.. 
Boxwood 8 to 10 ins. X.. 
Bexwees Suffruticosa. True dwarf, 4 to. 


Plumosa Aurea, 6 to 8 ins. X. 5.00 
Retinispora Plumosa, 6 to 8 ins. X 5.00 
Retinispora Plumosa Lutescens, 4 to 6 


2-yr. seedlings 
jo Comments Depressa Plumosa. 
4to 6 ins. 
8 to 10 ins. Secececececetcaacesoses 
10 to 12 ins. X 
op. rry. 2-yr. transplants, 


gaakes Ameena. Transplants, 6 to 8 ins. 8.00 
Azalea Hinodigiri. Rooted cuttings 00 
Special prices on thousand lots. 

Ask for our price list. Cash, please. 


ESHAM’S NURSERIES 
Frankford, Del. 








SEEDS 
HERBST BROTHERS, Inc. 


Agents for T. SAKATA & CO. 
92 Warren St. NEW YORK 











American Bulb Company 


pepertee ont and Growers of 
Dutch B . Tuberoses, Gladi- 
oli, Hardy Ties, Manettl, Li Lily of Valley, 


ater Free Catalogue 
31-37 _W. Sith St. 1335 W. Randolph ft 
New York City Chicago, I 











PEACH PITS 


OUR PITS COMPARE FAVORABLY 
WITH THE BEST 


HOGANSVILLE NURSERIES 
Hogansville, Georgia 











PIN OAKS 


Lining-out sizes 
6-9, 9-12, 12-18 and 18-24 inches 


Large Trees for permanent 
5-6, 6-8 and 10-12 


Arthur L. Norton iin 
Clarksville Missouri 











CHINESE ELM SEED 


1934 Crop. Hardy North China 
strain. Shipment in May. 


WASHINGTON NURSERIES 
Toppenish, Wash. 











CHINESE ELM SEED 


Home-grown from select trees. The 
hardy Siberian strain. Wonderfully ra- 
pid - growing. uniform in 
type. Fine root-system. Lowest market 
prices. Also, seedlings in all grades. 


HOME NURSERY, Richland, Wash. 











ed as Sempervivum hirtum is incorrect- 
ly labeled. Much of this confusion has 
been caused, I suspect, by gardeners’ 
connecting an exceedingly hairy plant 
with such a specific name as this spe- 
cies has attached to it. As a matter 
of fact, if I understand anything of 
the plant’s make-up, it is not the leaves 
which carry the hairiness implied by 
its specific name, but rather the flower- 
ing stems, whieh are shaggy with soft 
hairs. This excludes most of the hairy 
material one sees labeled S. hirtum. 
Praeger points out that 8. hirtum is 
similar to S. soboliferum, except that 
the rosettes are larger and built up 
higher, with a more open form. In 
fact, it appears that S. soboliferum is 
little more than a small member of the 
S. hirtum group and that some of the 
growers’ version of the latter is really 
8S. hirtum. The statement in the Cyclo- 
pedia of Horticulture that the new 
rosettes of S. hirtum are not rolled up 
into balls and do not break away as 
in 8. soboliferum is misleading if we 
are to accept Praeger’s definition of the 
species. And there is little else left 
for us to do, considering the years of 
study Praeger has given to the genus. 





CAMPANULA ABIETINA. 


Few plant families have more to of- 
fer gardeners than the bellflowers. If 
one is looking for a difficult problem 
to puzzle one’s wits over, it can be 
found here; if intriguing questions of 
nomenclature are one’s particular field 
of interest, campanulas can supply the 
material. And if superlatively fine 
garden ornaments of easy culture are 
the main object of quest, they are to 
be obtained here in numbers. The sub- 
ject of our notes, Campanula abietina, 
is to be numbered among the latter. 


That it is not a biennial, as general- 
ly maintained by writers on the sub- 
ject, has been shown in my garden and, 
I suppose, in many others where the 
plant’s behavior has been closely fol- 
lowed over a period of years. It is 
equally apparent that it is short-lived 
under normal garden conditions. Just 
what is the cause of this state of af- 
fairs is not apparent in my experienee. 
The usual remedy of top-dressing the 
clumps with a good mixture of leaf 
soil, which adds years to the lives of 
some other short-lived species (C. pu- 
silla, for instance), does not often have 
the desired effect on C. abietina. A 
frequent breaking up of clumps—say, 
after every alternative flowering — 
usually serves, however, to make the 
plant permanent. Aside from this dis- 
concerting habit of passing out after 
seed making is attended to, the plant 
offers no trouble in its successful eul- 
ture, going ahead in any sunny spot 
that is not too dry. A soil made up 
of loam, leaf mold and gravel in equal 
portions makes a good growing medium. 
The plant’s habits and cultural needs 
have been thus carefully noted, with 
the hope that its reputation of biennial 
duration may be shown to be false. 
Considering the confused state of no- 
menclature which obtains among the 
bellflowers, I have sometimes thought 
that I might be working with incor- 
rectly named material, though plants 
and seeds from a number of sources 
have been constant and according to 
the usual understanding of the species. 
This includes rosettes of small leaves 
and wide purple stars in early summer. 
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QUICK SHIPMENT — NO DELAYS 


CHINESE TONKIN 
CANES 


For staking Small Trees, Shrubs, 
Evergreens, Dahlias, etc. 8 conven- 
ient sizes from 2 ft. to 8 ft. 


BURLAP SQUARES 


Dutch type, for balling Ever- 
greens. Most convenient and eco- 
nomical to use. 8 sizes from 14x14 
inches to 40x40 inches, in bales of 
500 squares. 


GRANULATED PEAT 


Finely pulverized horticultural 
grade in bales containing 22 bushels 
or more. Carloads or less quoted 
f.o.b. New York or your own city. 


RAFFIA 


The best natural material for 
grafting, budding and tying up. Red 
Star, XX Superior and other de- 
pendable brands. 


INSECTICIDES 


Black Leaf 40, Selocide and other 
specialties for outside use. 


HARDY LILY BULBS 


Rubrum, Magnificum, Auratum, Au- 
ratum Platyphyllum, Album, Tigri- 
num (single and double) for spring 
planting out of doors. Case lots. 


Send your orders and inquiries for 
dependable service and quality to 


McHutchison & Co. 


95 Chambers St., New York 


ELM SEED 


Selected 1934 crop 
CHINESE — CORK 
AMERICAN 
Shipped early to give longer 
growing season. 


MORSE LANDSCAPE NURSERY 


YAKIMA, WASH. 























MORE 


than fifty nursery 
establishments 
are using 


FELINS 
Tying Machines 


One nursery alone 
is using seventeen 


There is a reason— 


FELINS 


2950 N. 14th St. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 











RASPBERRIES 


**Mosaic Free’’ 


Latham and Chief 
ANDREWS NURSERY CoO. 
Faribault, Minnesota 











FREDONIA-GROWN 


Grapevines — Currants 
Raspberries 
WEST HILL NURSERIES, 
M. E. Roesch, Mgr. 


Fredonia, N. Y. 











MASTODON EVERBEARING 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


For sale in quantities from 1000 to 
100,000 plants. Write for prices. 


ae MICHIGAN NURSERY 
0, Mich. 


New 











er Small Fruit Plants 


i urrant, Gooseberry, Red 
and —— Suckers and Trans. 
Strawberry, Rhubarb, Asparagus 


L. J. Rambo’s Wholesale Nursery 
Bridgman, Michigan 














STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Asparagus — Rhubarb — Horse-radish 


We are especially equipped to ship your small 
tags. Write for our 


orders for you, using your 
low prices. 
W. W. THOMAS 
Strawberry Plant Farms 
ANNA 


ILLINOIS 








BETTER SMALL FRUITS IN OHIO. 


Some of the comments on the charac- 
teristics and production of the better 
small fruits given by Dr. J. S. Shoe- 
maker, of the Ohio agricultural expe- 
riment station, Wooster, at the recent 
short course for nurserymen at Ohio 
State University, will be interesting to 
nurserymen growing and selling them. 

The Elberta peach in 1933 produced 
little fruit, he said, probably because 
of lack of hardiness, but in some prob- 
ability due to heavy crop produced in 
1932, thus weakening the tree. Roches- 
ter is a white-fleshed peach and is 
hardy. As a rule, white-fleshed peaches 
are hardier than yellow-fleshed vari- 
eties. 

Nectarine is a smooth-skinned fruit. 
It may be yellow or white. Two varie- 
ties fruiting at Wooster are Gold Mine, 
white-fleshed, and Hunter, yellow- 
fleshed. 

The best sour cherry is Montmorency; 
it ripens in midseason and is a thrifty 
and productive tree. 

The best sweet cherry is Windsor, red, 
firm-fleshed, highly productive and com- 
paratively hardy. 

The Duke cherry is intermediate be- 
tween a sweet and a sour cherry. The 
best variety is Maydicke, fruit mild 
and of good size. 

Of the plum varieties, Stanlev, blue 
form, has been promising. The German 
prune is extensively grown in Ohio. 
The Italian prune is superior to the Ger- 
man in size and quality. 

The Concord grape is the most widely 
known grape for general purposes. A 
new variety is Caco, red, small bunch, 
sweet because of low acidity rather 
than high sugar content, ripening Sep- 
tember 20. Another new variety is 
Fredonia, blue black, ripening about the 
time of Moore, early, and should re- 
place it in future plantings because of 
high yield; the quality is only fair; the 
variety ripens September 10. 

New promising strawberries are Dor- 
sett and Fairfax. Priner is an outstand- 
ing variety for either commercial or 
home planting. Aberdeen is recom- 
mended for late planting. The chief 
objection of Aberdeen is the softness of 
fruit. 

A fall-bearing strawberry is the Mas- 
todon. As a whole it has not proved 
satisfactory for either commercial or 
home garden purpose. Among black 
raspberries, Cumberland is the best va- 
riety when well grown. It ripens in 
midseason. Other good varieties are 
New Logan and Black Beauty. 

Latham is outstanding among red 
raspberries. It is the most productive 
variety in Ohio. Cuthbert probably 
rates next to Latham. Chief is ex- 
tremely productive, but a small berry. 
Viking is uniform in color. Newburg 
is a promising new variety. 

Potomac is a new variety in purple 
raspberries. In its limited trial, it has 
shown up well. 

Eldorado is the first choice in black- 
berries. Alfred, a new variety, reports 
received from growers in the state 
seem to indicate, is reasonably satisfac- 
tory, but the Eldorado is preferred. 

Wilder is the first choice of growers 
in currants. It is the most dependable 
red currant for Ohio. Red Lake is a 
new variety and looks promising. 





LEESLEY’s Nursery, Libertyville, IL, 
has completed a greenhouse 12x40 feet. 
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FERTILIZER 
SPREADERS 


for 


Border and Garden 


No. 401 Border Spreader 


No. 401, Gardner Border Spreader fills 
a long felt need of Home Gardeners and 
Flower Growers. It is specially designed 
for use among closely set plants in ir- 
regular rows such as flower borders and 
landscape plantings. Only 4 inches 
wide; as easy to handle as a hoe; ad- 
justable feed; holds about 2% pounds of 
fertilizer; leat guards permit use among 
plants at any time during the growing 
season. Eliminates the slow, tedious 
work of spreading fertilizer by hand; 
no spoiled clothes; no burned foliage. 
The Border Spreader is also an excellent 
row spreader. Every florist and nursery- 
man needs one or more. Especially handy 
for closely planted seed and cutting 
beds, hotbeds, etc. 


Retail Price, $1.50 each. 


No. 402, Gardner Row 
Spreader 
(Not [lustrated) 


This is a larger sized, two-wheel 
spreader for distributing fertilizers 
close to rows. Plant guards; adjust- 
able feed up to three pounds to 100 ft. 
of row. Holds about 10 pounds of fer- 
tilizer. Just the thing for nurserymen, 
florists, market gardeners, etc. 


Retail Price, $3.25 each. 


Make big profits selling these spreaders 
to your trade this spring. Sells on sight. 
Every home gardener has felt the need 
of a spreader for the border and garden. 


ae! “anu 40%. Sold only through 


Pastery sales representatives wanted. 
Call on dealer trade only. Write us 
advising territory desired. 


Gardner Manufacturing Co. 


Horicon, Wis. 











CONIGISKY'S 


HAND COLORED PHOTOGRAPHS 
ACTUALLY TCREATE BUSINESS 


a Like Reproduction _— 
WRITE 


FOR PROOF—IT’S FREE 


B. F. CONIGISKY ™ mn. * 








TROWBRIDGE 
GRAFTING 


WAX 


ines. 
ment aetiont — yo a sree 
Buy Direct. | Ib. Pkg., 600; % Ib. j-» 850; 
Yo Ib. Pkg. 250, Postpaid eg 
Manufacturers and 














Wholesalers 
WALTER E. CLARK & SON, Box C, Milford, Conn. 
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FINDS NEW MACHINE USEFUL. 


As a landscape gardener and nurs- Writ e for Sam ip les a nd Price Lis t 


eryman, I have used the Tillavator in 
my business and have found it useful 
in many ways. I am using the ma- 
chine a great deal in the landscape line, 
as it is handy to work with even in 
the smallest places. Because it is 
equipped with a reverse gear, cultiva- 
tion is easy even in corners. 

In lawn preparation, we find that 
grass seed comes up more evenly if we 
use the Tillavator, as the soil is worked 
and pulverized at a depth as well as 
on the surface, and manure or commer- 
eial fertilizer will be distributed a - x 
ly. This could not be done as well by 
foot or by any other machine I know COSTS MAKES 


-s the nursery we have used the LESS THAN CLEAN - NEAT 


Tillavator for preparing the soil for 
seed beds and lining-out stock, and also BURLAP BUNDLES 
for cultivating. Even in rough or stony a g : 

round it does wonderful work in throw- ‘4 mn , — ft : 


ing up stones and pulverizing the af ! US 


eT ae 
ground thoroughly. DOES A es r J a sil ; i KEEPS THE 


With the knife equipment, we have i W. AWA Pa 't 
' ts 


been able to use it as a root-pruner My! ar | 
for evergreens, as the machine only BETTER JOB ao Da 
needs a distance of twenty-six inches Mr “ 
and is equipped with wheel protectors, PIT 
which allow the machine to go close We will send full size workin les that will prove in 
to the plant without breaking the your own shipping room that S$. OLIN 'N is superior to any 
branches. If the evergreens are plant- other wrapper o retaining dirt and moisture around the roots 
ed at a distance so the machine can and delivering a clean, attractive package. 


ith ,» I have found thi 
ee cee + ot Acar wnat SAXOLIN is two sheets of kraft grees cemented with 


of root pruning effective for varieties 
without " aaeetee. lla ean be cons filler and crinkled to stretch and conform to shape of 
undle 


worked in at the same time, so that 
when the rerooting starts, the plant It’s waterproof—tough and easy to handle. 


sgt oy Sonieenens 00 Seep If you are using any special size —~ for wra a 
‘ tell us the size and we will send samples. Try SAXOLI 


We have also used the Tillavator as 
a stationary motor supplying power for now and be ready for your next shipping beak 


other work. It is easy to start even 
in zero weather. I am entirely satis- 
fied with it and consider it a good 
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investment for a nurseryman or a land- 


scape gardener to make. 
Anker R. Pedersen. Specialty Dept. -:- Cleveland, Ohio 











Harry C. SmiTH, who with his sons 


tam ‘Wath, and hin wif roeniy @-—> TRADUR HOSE CONNECTORS 


to the Atlantic coast and to Ontario EASY— ous -LEAKI ome RAB 
Canada, to Mrs. Smith’s birthplace. . Y QUICK NON NG—DU LE 
They give lasting satisfaction to 
ail users. Try them yourself and Trade Prices 
put them in yous line with other 1m. Pescet Part 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING Sy ee oe See > 
scesesn tomers. Dealer prices on request. 5 «> in" “190 
NURSERY ACCESSORIES : Grand Cornel Peis; New Yorks Mareb 19 24 
en Kunde mm, ,3-y- — Oo. F. DURFEY co. 
and Grafting Supplies. Free 80-page whole- Darien, Conn. 


sale catalogue illustrates 600 tools 
A. M. ‘Leonard & Son, Piqua, Ohio. 


sm LABELS FOR NURSERYMEN 
Se ieee ear i * | THE BENJAMIN CHASE COMPANY 


Swiss Stone Pine, 7-yr., 


Colo. Blue 8 6- , . 65.00 
ue Spruce, 6-yr., . = DERRY, N. H. 
65. 
i 



































Serbian Spruce, 4-yr., 
Japanese Yew, 3-yr., T.. 
— Schlippenbachii, 














Mugho Pine, B. & B., 15 to 18 i 50. 
cols ilas priate, sit wil ie. iii SHUNK INSECTICIDE Always Consult 
Fairview Evergreen’ Nurseries, Fairview. DUSTER The N s Credit Guide 
California Privet, Lombardy Poplars, a A most amazing machine for Insect Control, urserymen 
~~ J . Fiance, i Evergreens, Per- Field and Orchard Dusting. B efore you ship 
8, etc., a estminste ° 
Nu Weet spec — r Write for catalogue and prices 


‘and Grabs, up to iz «| SHUNK MANUFACTURING CO. NATIONAL NURSERYMEN’S CREDIT BUREAU, lnc. 


— Cherries . 
feet; Magnolias, Lennei and Soulangeana, up Dept. H., Bucyrus, O' =e ston 
to 10 feet. A. E. Wohlert, Narberth, Pa. 
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TILLAVATOR 
A New 
Vastly Improved Machine 


Plow 
Harrow 
Level 
Cultivate 


All in One Operation 
On Exhibition at 
NEW YORK, 
BOSTON and CHICAGO 
Flower Shows 


The 


Tillavator 
Company 


7 WATER STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
DISTRIBUTORS 


Philadelphia Toro Company 
1528 Bellfield gnenee 
Philadelphia, 


New England Toro 
1121 Washington Street 
pn Newton, Mass. 
powipment Compeny 
AGL aoe my arehouse No. 2 
Jacksonville, Fin. 
‘OP COMPANY 


Geo. A. Davis, Inc. 
5440 Nor taeest Highway 


W. W. Layng 
57 Henshaw Ayenue 
Springfield, N. J. 








